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Student opinions of teachers seem to be good in- 
dicators of whether teachers are effective in putting 
across their course material, reported Prof. Wilbert J. 
McKeachie to 30 college and university researchers and 
administrators at the Conference on Appraisal of Teach- 
ing in Large Universities, Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 13. 
McKeachie, associate professor of psychology, University 
of Michigan, based his conclusion on the results of his 
study of the ratings of student satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion with teaching characteristics considered important 
in the classroom situation: teacher’s warmth, his achieve- 
ment standards for his students, degree of information 
he gives about his exams, and the structure of the course. 
Data for the study were obtained from students during 
the last week of second-year French and elementary psy- 
chology . . . An Institute of Space Sciences has been 
created at the University of Cincinnati to provide ad- 
vanced training and carry on research in the field of 
astro-dynamics. Beginning in Sept., 1959, the institute 
will offer a three-year curriculum leading to an M.S 
degree and then a Ph.D. degree in dynamical astronomy. 
Paul Herget, scientist in charge of the Vanguard com- 
puting center, Washington, D, C., is director of the new 
institute. i? 

The loss of engineering talent at the senior level 
in college has reached serious proportions, according to 
john T. Rettaliata, president, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology (Chicago). Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the board of trustees of the institute, Oct. 21, he ex- 
pressed alarm over the fact that in 1957, on a national 
basis, less than 85% of senior engineering students re- 
ceived degrees. He attributed the loss to lack of funds, 
changes in curriculum, inadequacy of grades, and attrac- 
tion of job opportunities in industry. To remedy the 
situation, he called for “a strengthening of high school 
programs to challenge the minds of students and create 
in them the ability to think and the desire to learn.” 

. The National Commission on Safety Education 
has announced that more than 1,000,000 students in U5. 
high schools are now receiving behind-the-wheel and 
classroom instruction in how to drive an automobile 
safely and efficiently .. . An evaluation of education- 
al reforms launched in Japan since World War II, 
with emphasis on the American influence on Japanese 
education, will be made by the University of Tokyo in 
co-operation with Stanford University. Stanford will 
select U.S. personnel to work with the University of 
Tokyo education faculty in the development of the two- 
year study, which will be financed by a $155,000 Ford 
Foundation grant. 

Graduate assistants are teaching the laboratory and 
quiz sections in freshman chemistry classes at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and, according to Prof. Harvey 
Sorum, this program is producing uniformly high-quality 
instruction. He explained to the university's regents last 
month that not enough full-time teachers are available 
and that the graduate assistant teaching program pro- 
vides the needed instruction at low cost. The system also 
serves as a training ground for future college teachers, 
he said, and provides senior faculty members with grad- 
uate students to aid in research . Detroit public- 
school children are learning German by radio this 
year. With the support of the Frederic von Steuben So- 
ciety and the German-American Cultural Center, Wayne 
State University is providing the lesson books and _ the 
tapes for broadcasting the language program for more 
than 4,000 fourth- and fifth-graders in 130 metropolitan 
Detroit public schools .. . Six prizes for excellence in 
the study of the Russian language and for distinguished 
academic papers on Russian will be awarded for the first 
time this year by the department of Russian studies at 
Colgate University. The prizes will total $200. 

(Continued on page 423) 
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Perhaps you plan to raise or already have raised your tuition 
and fees. You can minimize parent resistance to such in- 
creases and actually gain additional good will by offering 
The Tuition Plan. In line with modern budgeting habits, 
The Tuition Plan provides parents with a convenient month- 
ly payment plan for paying out of income. 

Several hundred schools and colleges are enjoying a fine ex- 
perience with this added service. Besides achieving a fully- 
paid enrollment at the start of each term, they receive these 
direct benefits. 


SCHOOL HAS NO FINANCIAL LIABILITY .. . on par- 
ent-signed contracts, schools need not refund in event parent 
defaults on contract. 


A FOUR, THREE OR TWO YEAR PLAN .. 
be offered under one flexible contract. 

LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED ... in event parent dies, 
life insurance takes care of total remaining costs covered by 
4, 3 and 2 year contracts 


Operating at no expense to the school, the plan provides 
all forms, stationery and postage involved .. . cuts your over- 
head (administration, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and col- 
lection costs) in handling student accounts. The Tuition 
Plan can make important contributions in the areas of parent 

relations and cost controls. We invite you to 
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Some Crucial Problems 


of Higher Education ' 


By CHESTER M. ALTER 


Chancellor, University of Denver (Colo.) 


S wee Ocr. 4, 1957, there has developed a 
ferment of thought, a palaver of words, an epi- 
demic of suggestions on the subject of educa- 
tion, the like of which the nation never before 
has known. In the history of American educa- 
tion this is the year of the great American Con- 
vulsion. What do our 40,000 foreign students 
think about us? Are they as disappointed in our 
American schools, colleges, and universities as 
one would gather we are at the moment? 

Do they fail to see in America the widespread 
literacy which our schools have produced? Do 
they fail to see the results of the work of our 
scientific laboratories, the products of our tech- 
nolegy which fill our highways and air lines 
with a mobile population, which have produced 
a higher standard of health than any nation hzs 
ever known, a wealth of new metals, plastics, 
foods, fabrics, and fuels? Do they not see atomic 
power plants lighting cities and powering Amer- 
ican submarines around the world? Do they not 
see radios, telephones, and television sets in 
practically every American home? Do they not 
see newspapers, magazines, and books being 
widely and freely circulated throughout this 
land of ours? Do these young foreign guests of 
ours—and we have 200 of them from 58 foreign 
countries at the University of Denver—not see 
us go to the polls and vote? 

But perhaps they see us flail ourselves, too, 
into a frenzy when we discover Russia winning 
one race that we, a year ago, did not even 
know was a race, nor did the general public 
much care. And they must read and hear us 
saying now that we have to overhaul completely 
our system of education—and we must do it on 
a crash basis. 

We see the problem now; we have discovered 
wherein lies the fault. This has been accom- 
plished in five months since Sputnik. Is it too 
much to expect to correct the errors of our edu- 
cational past before the end of this session of 
Congress? I think it is. 

But while we should be thankful for the re- 
cent explosion of public interest in education, 
steady minds are needed. 

May I review a few of the crucial problems 
we are facing in these critical and turbulent 
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times and offer a few suggestions for considera- 
tions | would not be bold enough to label them 
solutions, because who can see so far that he 
can predict answers when he does not even 
know what new factors will be introduced while 
he is solving the problems. It is like the prob- 
lem in modern quantum mechanics: How can 
a particle be endowed with the quality of posi- 
tion and velocity at one and the same time? 

First, there need be no fight to the finish be- 
tween proponents of liberal education and the 
advocates of vocational education. These two 
words have been so much used in our academic 
institutions and in professional gatherings that 
they have become common, worn out, and no 
longer useful in dealing with the important 
subject of education. 

In some departments and in some institutions 
we have gone too far in both directions. Because 
of this extremism, we have become so confused 
about the basic objectives of higher education 
that we find it difficult even to define the pres- 
ent position of higher education, let alone to 
agree on what it ought to be. 

I am convinced that the prime purpose of 
undergraduate education, the highest objective, 
is not to train an individual for his first job nor 
is it to fill the immediate manpower needs of 
the nation. If that were the sole objective or 
even the major one, it would be to predict that 
one’s first job would be the most important, if 
not the only, job he ever would fill. 

On the other hand, to give no thought to 
one’s future work would be to say that one’s 
competence to do his work has no relationship 
to his total happiness. Our problem, then, is to 
see how these four precious years in college can 
best contribute to one’s whole life. This prob- 
lem cannot be solved by continually pitting the 
vocationalist against the liberalist; it cannot be 
solved by the government buying youngsters to 
study physics by the offer of gold-plated schol- 
arships; it cannot be done by leaving the choice 
of subjects taken during the four college years 
entirely to the inexperienced student. 

‘ Address at the 94th Founders Day Banquet of the 


Rocky Mountain Empire's oldest, independent, non-tax- 
supported university, March 4, 1958. 





If ever there were a need for educational states- 
manship, it is now. If ever there were a place 
where it is needed, it certainly is at the point 
of making our curricula more meaningful. 

Second, we can find great strength in the di- 
versity of kinds of educational institutions in 
America. Large and small, public and private, 
church-related and independent, isolated in 
small towns or located in great urban centers-- 
all these have their places in our total edu- 
cational system. Each is unique; each kind 
has its own peculiar contribution to make. Let 
us have no part of studied encroachment. Let 
us not measure the value of every institution by 
the same yardstick and then condemn one or 
the other if we find differences. We can build 
strength into our diversity if we recognize that 
the alternative is a rigid uniformity. 

In our increasingly organized and complex 
society there is increasing danger of regimenta- 
tion of our total educational system. If we can 
build into our own institution strengths and 
peculiarities which we believe to be good, ‘let 
us do it and do it proudly and not waste our 
energy and courage on forever trying to do the 
same thing in the same way that some other 
honorable institution is doing it. We can dare 
to be different if we believe in what we do. 

Third, our college and university teachers of 
the various academic disciplines may need to 
pay more attention to the teaching of their sub- 
jects in the elementary and’ secondary schools. 
More contacts at this level could possibly result 
in more emphasis on content, more enthusiasm 
for the basic disciplines, better preparation of 
high-school graduates for their further educa- 
tion at the college level. 

We have heard so much in recent years about 
“education for all” that we almost have forgot 
ten to talk about the kind of high-school curric- 
ulum which is the best preparation for college. 
One principal told me his high school did not 
have a college preparatory course because such 
was considered undemocratic. 

We in our colleges and universities must 
realize that if we continually lower our legit- 
imate admission standards, we are making it 
more difficult for the high-school teacher to in- 
sist on high quality work in his classes. An easy 
goal takes easy effort. Is it not time to challenge 
our youth unashamedly in school and in college 
—challenge them with intellectual standards 
which will draw forth from them their greatest 
effort? 

Fourth, particularly during this period of in- 
tensive review of what education is all about, 
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we will need to hold high the banner of the 
humanities, the arts, and the basic social sci- 
ences. We must not let our great interest in the 
sciences lag, but neither dare we let such an 
interest submerge our attention to those studies 
which contribute to the very soul of man. If 
we must identify those areas of study which 
contribute to the defense of the nation in order 
that they can be subsidized by government 
funds, let some institutions be strong enough 
to hold fast to those studies which contribute to 
civilization. 

Our world is growing smaller with each tech- 
nological advance. Can it be that it is time to 
acquaint our potential leadership with knowl- 
edge of other great cultures? To make a friend, 
one must first develop an acquaintance. To be- 
come acquainted, two persons must learn to 
talk with one another. If the peoples of ow 
modern world are to live together in harmony 
and in friendship, we must be able to know one 
another, to communicate with one another. Let 
us not forget that language and literature are 
powerful tools which can contribute to the de- 
fense of the peace of the world. 

Fifth, we will need to resolve in the years 
ahead the problem of the relation of religion 
to higher education. This is not an easy one, 
particularly because of the growth of state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities in a nation 
which believes in the fundamental principle of 
the separation of the church and the state. But 
I am sure there is agreement that we dare not 
neglect our concern for the religious and spir- 
itual growth of our youth. However, such does 
not occur in a vacuum. The mind and _ the 
spirit live in the same body. The whole person 
must be taught by precept and example. The 
growing desire for even greater attention to ce- 
ligious values in higher education may well be 
one of the strong arguments for maintaining in 
America a diversity of structure, of control, and 
of support of our total system of education. 

The fact that the charter of the University ot 
Denver states that no test of religious faith shall 
ever be applied as a condition of admission does 
not mean that this university shall not actively 
encourage the development of religious faith as 
a fundamental objective of our total mission. [I 
the college graduate is to be ready to salute the 
dawn with a vision of hope, he will need not 
only the strength of competence in his vocation, 
but he also will need to be charged with moral 
and religious conviction—so fortified that he 
can face an uncertain future with a “habitual 
vision of greatness,” steady against the changing 
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temptations of the degrading, the little, the 
base, the mean. 

Four precious years in college are a challenge 
and an opportunity to win for oneself a great- 
er, fuller life. Let us 
perience into its parts and put undue emphasis 
on any one of them. 

For that reason I shall go on 
enumeration of particulars. Such a fragmenta- 
tion of the total objective of education is dan- 
gerous, and this, I regret, is a proper description 
of much of our thinking in these turbulent 
times. We tend to pick out one aspect of edu- 
cation, analyze it, applaud or condemn it, and, 
by so doing, appear to be casting our judgment 
on the whole of our educational system. 

But education has as many facets as does a 
beautiful and expensive diamond. Held under 
the focus of a microscope, some of these facets 
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may appear to have imperfections. There may 
be a natural flaw in the raw material. There 
may have been an error of the human hand that 
cut the stone. It may be that the design is one 
that followed the fashion of an earlier time but 
is no longer considered desirable. But, never- 
theless, the gem may still be a precious jewel. 
We would not want to attack it with heavy tools 
to change its imperfect form. Neither would we 
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want to remove it from its setting and subject 
it to an entirely new use. 

This is a time when we must use some care 
in the handling of such a precious thing as is 
the education of our youth. What is its principal 
purpose? Whatever it is, it certainly does not 
change overnight; and if we attempt sudden 
major modifications, we may endanger its whole 
structvre. Let us then look at it with care— 
look at all of it—analytically, yes, but let us not 
attack and shatter because we see a flaw in one 
of its facets, the very lattice which has given it 
luster. 

This is no time for despair in the area of 
American higher education. As we in the Uni- 
versity of Denver celebrate our 94th birthday, 
we can be proud of our heritage and we can be 
hopeful of the future. 

But the vision of this hope lies in the way we 
live today. What the University of Denver will 
be at our centennial birthday in 1964 is now 
being determined. What our American system 
of education is to be in the future is being 
charted during this critical year. As the Sanskrit 
exhorts us, 

Look well therefore to this Day! 

Such is the salutation of the Dawn. 


Changing Mores Concerning 


Cheating on Examinations 
By MARVIN L. HENRICKS 


indiana Central College, Indianapolis 


Ox rHE BASIS Of data obtained from a ques- 
tionnaire given to students in a single college, 
one that the student who sometimes 
cheats is a very ordinary person: 5 of all 
those questioned and nearly 75% of the seniors 
had cheated at some time during their college 
careers. The volume of the offenders will not 
surprise those who communicate with students, 
for they believe that cheating is common. 

It is interesting to note the views of college 
people about the practice of cheating. Only 13% 
of the students think that the person who cheats 
is “basically dishonest,” 33°; are uncertain about 
this, but over 53° are quite sure that one who 
cheats is not to be thought of as possessing such 
a trait. In fact, only 34°, are sure that they 
would not yote for such a person for the office 
of class treasurer, 22°, say that this fact would 
not keep them from trusting the offender with 
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class money, while the remaining 40% are un- 
certain. 

Students say there is no reason to believe 
that, because a person cheats, he also would steal 
a five-dollar bill if given the opportunity. Only 
seven per cent would say that stealing and cheat- 
ing would necessarily go together. There is a 
great increase, however, in the belief that people 
who cheat on tests might also cheat on income 
tax, or on time cards, or vending machines. 

Most students believe that, in the competitive 
system, their own grades suffer when other stu- 
dents cheat. A large 73% of them believe this, 
20% are uncertain, but only seven per cent 
think this is not so. Still, less than 20% feel a 
great deal of resentment against the cheaters, 
and only 13% say they feel none at all. In 
spite of the feeling that the practice worked 
against them, only 12° would co-operate with 
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an honor system which asked them to inform 
on a fellow student, 33% were unsure, and 
55%, said they would not inform. 

The suggested punishments were interesting 
because they reveal more than direct responses 
the feeling about the seriousness of the offense. 
Only one per cent thought that cheating justifies 
expulsion from school. Only a few more, be- 
jwecn two and three per cent, thought an “F” 
in the course would be fair. Most suggested that 
the professor speak to the offending student, 
and some that an “F” on the test would be de- 
served. 

The accumulated data suggest that cheating is 
widespread and not harshly condemned." Is the 
increase in cheating a part of the general relaxa- 
tion of an old code? The questions which dealt 
with such marginal decisions as income-tax eva- 
sion and fraudulent time-card punching are 
questions which concern individual responses 
to impersonal situations. It seems to be more ac- 
ceptable to violate these demands. Much of our 
present-day living is characterized by this kind 
of impersonal relationship, and there is reason 
to wonder if the so-called breakdown of the 
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moral code does not represent instead the dys- 
function of a code built for rural people who 
dealt individually with one another. 

The practice of cheating may be another onc 
of these evidences. Students are parts of a system 
in which the attainment of knowledge has be- 
come secondary to the completion of a pre- 
scribed course which our culture demands. Ex- 
aminations are a part of the process. One passes 
or one does not depending on his ability to beat 
the testing system. The system becomes a kind 
of game in which the professor has certain tech 
niques and devices and the student has counter- 
moves. Cheating has been used as one of these. 
If this is the case, one might ask what devices 
are available to replace the old personal code 
of ethics. Actually there seems to be no offered 
substitute as yet, and this may explain some of 
the social problems which plague modern so- 
ciety. The practice of cheating on school exam- 
inations seems to be a reflection of the dysfunc- 


tioning of the established moral code. 

The amount may vary from place to place. This 
study was made in a small college in a large urban com 
munity in the Midwest 


WHAT PRICE IGNORANCE? 


By ROY P. FAIRFIELD 
Ohio University 


M any srupiEs reveal the American student's 
woeful ignorance of history and current events.’ 
For those of us concerned about linking school 
and society, it is imperative that we persistently 
reiterate the implications of the problem. 

In a one-semester, upper-class course, “Cur- 
rent Social and Political Problems,” Dr. Ernest 
Collins and this writer attempt to make Ohio 
University students aware of the background 
and significance of such topics as right-to-work 
laws, school desegregation, and foreign policy 
formulation. We assign both textbook material 
and “The News of the Week in Review” section 
of the Sunday edition of the New York Times. 
We believe that students should not only relate 
current events to the basic issues of the day, but 
they should also become acquainted with a first- 
rate newspaper. 

But quiz results are still disturbing. My June, 
1958, final test provides a case in point. 

Asking 29 questions to test general knowledge 
garnered from the Times between February and 
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June, I discovered that 18 of my 85 students did 
not know who presided over the United States 
Senate. Ten said Sam Rayburn; five thought jt 
(one answered “Samuel 
Johnson”!); two thought Earl Warren, while 
one laboring soul indicated Walter Reuther. 
When asked, “Consumer spending has fallen off 
most sharply in what category of goods?” most 
students hit their marks rather sharply, but sev- 
eral said “iron and steel” and “heavy machin- 
ery.” Only 28% knew who served as chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission; in fact, they 
gave 23 different names, including “I.G.Y.” and 


“Van Straun”! 


was Lyndon Johnson 


Their responses to questions about foreign 
affairs were equally wide of the target. Three 
made no eftort whatever to indicate who was 
“Communist boss in Russia,” while five left 
blank a similar question about Yugoslavia. 


B. Albright, 
History,” 


study, see P, 
American 


Ep. Nore: For one such 
“College Freshmen’s Ignorance of 
SCHOOL AND Society, Nov. 12, 1955. 
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Then, too, such people as Rapacki, ~Mal- 
inchoy,” and Gromyko supposedly fill the post 
which Marshal Tito now holds. Three students 
must have stopped their Times subscription 
after Khrushchev overthrew Bulganin. There 
were 24 different spellings of Khrushchev, rang- 
ing from “Grushcev” to “Kurchevas.” One 
wonders what Americans would think if Rus- 
sian students found as many different ways to 
spell “Eisenhower.” 

learn that 
several students regarded Indonesia, India, 
China, France, Sumatra, and Algiers (capital of 
Algeria) Middle Eastern countries. France, 
Laos, and Lebanon were given in response to 
the question, “What two island countries en- 
gaged in civil strife?” Also, “Pakastan,” Syria, 
Greece, and Egypt weve presumed to border 
Algeria! When asked haw the United States has 
“run afoul of world public opinion in the 
Pacific,” five replied, “Sending troops to help 
Nixon.” Thirty-five per cent made no effort to 
indicate why 


It was equally disconcerting to 


y Nehru had caused alarm among 
his countrymen all spring, while 21% left the 
following question blank: “Dag Hammarskjold 
incurred Russian disfavor for what recent action 
at the U. N.?” Three called Nehru a “Middle 
Eastern several thought Cyprus, South 
America, Lima and 35 
were wordless when asked, “Supreme Court is 
currently being attacked over 


leader”; 


and ‘ 


were countries: 


what issue (not 
segregation!)?" 

What was the net result? Even after making 
due allowance for professorial ambiguity, the 
average score was 19.6 out of 29. or about two- 
thirds correct—a “D" 


grade by usual collegiate 


standards. 
failures! 

Why such poor results? Because the test was 
unfair? Because the instructor expected too 
much? Because the course was a requirement 
rather than an option for a goodly number? 
Because students are busy with other courses. 
campus’ social activities, and weekend visiting? 
Disinterested in becoming well-informed cit- 
izens? Do not have the gray matter? Don't care? 
Dislike the professor? All of these reasons? None 
of them? And are these students so different 
from their peers in New York, Indiana, o1 
California? And what to do? 

Should we abandon such efforts and stick to 
routine textbook material? Choose a simpler 
newspaper? “Co-operate with the inevitable” 
and grade such results on a curve, thus letting 
the class seek its own level, call it “mediocrity” 
or what you will? Attempt to focus the student's 
attention upon a problem which troubles him 
and let him read the Times and other periodi- 
cals for both data and possible solutions? Try 
to make him aware of the consequences of 
ignorance versus those of awareness? Encourage 
him to develop the tools for evaluating the 
news rather, than expect him to know the news? 
Struggle to sharpen both tools and awareness? 

Such are a few of the alternatives. And per- 
haps this problem is geared to the basic ques- 
tion which Americans must ask at this crucial 
juncture of history: Are we going to be tough- 
minded or tender-minded in evaluating our 
educational system? Our answer to this question 
could well determine the conditions of our 
survival. 


There were four “A” papers and 22 
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THE ACADEMIC AND THE BALLOT 


By LAWRENCE C. HOWARD 


Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Tin “GROUP APPROACH TO POLITICS” suggested 
by James Madison in Federalist 10 and 
tematized by Arthur F. Bentley's “The Process 
of Government” in 1908 has come to be the ac- 
cepted method for studying Presidential election 
returns. Although correlations have been made 
between a vast array of social characteristics and 
party preference, one major omission stands out. 
As Robert K. Merton has commented: “We have 
“empirical monographs concerning the profession- 
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al thief and the professional beggar, but until 
recently, none which deals with the role of the 
professional intellectual in our society. Yet it 
would seem that clarity might well begin at 
home.”! This study of one segment of America’s 
intellectuals, college professors, is a start toward 
filling this void. 

During Oct., 1956, 1,284 college professors in 


* R. K. Merton, “Social Theory Structure” 


(Glencoe: Free Press, 1949), p. 161. 
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15 colleges responded to a mailed questionnaire. 
The sample was “semi-structured.” While a ran- 
dom sample would have been preferable, it was 
precluded because of the unavailability of an 
adequate directory. A completely structured 
sample could not be used because of the uncer- 
tainty as to the factors to be included. The selec- 
tion was the result of the following process. Rep- 
resentation was sought from both privately en- 
dowed and publicly supported institutions. In- 
cluded also were schools containing significant 
numbers of faculty from a range of economic, 
racial, and religious groups. Finally, selection 
was determined in part by the availability of a 
personal contact at the participating schools. Of 
47 colleges contacted, 15 participated. Eleven 
were private and four were public. Each major 
section of the country was represented. One col- 
lege catered to Jewish students, another to 
Catholic; one had a commuting student body 
drawn from a large city and one attracted its 
students from a typical suburban community; 
finally, two colleges had a predominantly Negro 
student body and in one no integration had 
taken place. The findings were based upon the 
1,284 questionnaires, 35% of the original mail- 
ing, that were returned. The results that follow 
are not thought to be mathematically precise, 
but the size and the nature of “the semi-struc- 
tured” sample does provide sufficient data to 
make the modest conclusions advanced. 

The questionnaire sought background in- 
formation about the respondent and information 
concerning his voting behavior since 1948. In 
keeping with the promise of anonymity, the 
names of the participating schools have been 
withheld. Two questions were in the background 
for this study: Do college professors constitute 
an electoral group distinct from the general 
population? Is it meaningful to link academics 
to a single group? 

Three factors characterize the vote of 
academics who responded: the high percentage 
of turn-out; the preference for the Democratic 
Party; and finally the tendency to shift in the 
opposite direction from the general population. 

Respondents reported having voted in 1948 
and in 1952 at a turn-out level of 82% and 91%, 
respectively. This is approximately a third great- 
er than turn-out in the electorate as a whole. 
The percentages for the general population must 
be adjusted upward somewhat as they are based 


these 


upon a percentage of the total population of 


voting age. Thus, there are included as potential 
voters many who in fact are excluded from vot- 
ing, ¢.g., those who have not fulfilled state re- 
quirements as to citizenship, residency, registra- 
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tion, or have not paid their poll taxes. Also in- 
cluded are others confined in hospitals, inmates 
of mental or penal institutions, disfranchised Ne- 
groes, and aliens. The potential academic vote is 
affected by some of these same factors. Of those 
who reported they were eligible to vote in 1948 
and 1952, 92% and 95%, respectively, said they 
exercised their right to vote. Even allowing that 
college professors are perhaps beiter equipped to 
achieve eligiblity and further noting a possible 
selection process in tabulating just the returned 
questionnaires, the vote sampled nonetheless sug- 
gests a markedly higher degree of political par- 
ticipation by academics than by the general 
population. 

In 1948, respondents showed a slight prefer- 
ence for Truman, as did the general electorate. 
The national percentage was 49.9%; that of the 
academics, 50.2%. The college professor vote for 
Thomas Dewey, however, was 6.3% less than 
the national return. This difference provided 
the indicated majority for Truman and twice 
the vote for minor parties. Moreover, while the 
general electorate was evenly dividing its vote 
for the minor parties between the Progressive 
and the states rights parties, academics showed 
a decided preference for Henry Wallace. 

The 1952 national shift to the GOP (Eisen- 
hower 55.2%) underlined the divergence _be- 
tween respondents and general electorate. Not 
only did academics remain attached to the Dem- 
ocratic Party—they increased this preference by 
four per cent (Stevenson 54.2%). The minor 
party vote of academics was twice the national 
return in 1952 but showed a downward trend. 

Further confirmation of divergence between 
academics and the general electorate came in 
1956 when college professors supported Adlai 
Stevenson by 60% of the sample. This was a 
5.8% increase over their 1952 Democratic major- 
ity. The point is emphasized when it is recalled 
that President Eisenhower's national percentage 
in 1956 was 57.2%. © 

Of the respondents who voted in 1948, 98% 
reported having voted in 1952. The voting pat- 
tern of the 1,019 academics who participated in 
both elections indicated a 24% shifting vote. 
The Democrats sustained a net loss of 33 votes to 
the Republicans :but at the same time had a net 
gain of 78 votes from minor parties. Republicans, 
on the other hand, had a net gain of eight votes 
from minor parties. The sum of the switches was 
that the Democrats obtained a net over-all gain 
of 45 votes aud the Republicans 41. The third 
party return was all but dissipated in the process. 
The college professor persistence of party prefer- 
ence during this period was 76%. 
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All of those who voted in 1952 reported hav- 
ing voted or intending to vote in 1956. These 
two elections show a nine per cent shifting vote. 
The significance of this shift was that the Dem- 
ocratic Party, while holding firm almost to a 
vote, picked up shifters from both the Repub- 
licans and from the third parties. Of the 69 
shifters, the Democrats gained 64. Since the third 
party vote remained almost constant during the 
1952-56 sequence, almost all of the Democratic 
gain was a Republican loss. The consistence of 
voting here was 90%. 

In summary, the vote by this group of college 
professors reflects a high turn-out level, increas- 
ing Democratic Party preference and a high de- 
gree of voting consistency. Collectively, academ- 
ics appear to be sufficiently different from the 
general electorate to suggest a definable group. 

In the effort to locate sub-groups, I considered 
involvements external to the college situation 
and involvements intimately associated with the 
professor's academic pursuits. The six external 
factors were sectional residency, degree of urban- 
ization of college site, income level, age group- 
ing, racial identification, and religious affiliation. 
The were academic rank 
and substantive field. 

When the 15 participating schools were con- 
sidered as to section of the country, three each 
were from New England and the Middle At- 
sections, two each from the East Central, 
West Central, and Pacific, and one from the 
South. The vote thus distributed revealed the 
highest Democratic Party percentages were in 
the South (1948) and in the West Central (1952 
and 1956). The Democratic Party per- 
centages were East Central (1948), Middle At- 
lantic (1952), and East Central (1956). The 
over-all picture was so fluctuating and patternless 
as to suggest that academics were not indicating 
a sectional bias. 

Degree of urbanization was obtained by dis- 
tributing the voting returns into three groups: 
colleges in cities of over 250,000, m1 communities 
of less than 50,000, and suburbia. Seven colleges 
were located in large cities. Considering the 
three presidential elections (1948, 1952, 1956) in 
these seven cities (a total of 21 voting instances), 
the Democrats won 16. In 1956, these seven were 
indicating a voting pattern not enly Democratic 
but increasingly so in each election. The aca- 
demic preference for the Democrats was 52% of 
the two-party vote in 1948, 53% in 1952, and 
55% in 1956. This stands out as sharply differing 
from the general tendency of urban areas to re- 
flect increasing Republican returns. 

Of the seven colleges in small towns, the 


two internal factors 


lanti« 


lowest 
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Democrats won 15 of the 21 races. Of the remain- 
ing six, one represented an even split in 1948, 
two came from a faculty which was predominant- 
ly Negro, and the remaining three came from 
a single upstate New York school. Considering 
the total small-town college vote, it was not only 
Democratic in all three elections but also showed 
a Democratic Party return consistently higher 
than the urban academic vote. The percentages 
were: 61%, 59%, and 64%. 

Only one college was situated in a suburban 
environment. Here the return was also consist- 
ently Democratic (64%, 55% and 64%). Con- 
sidering the total degree of urbanization factor, 
the academics, if affected at all by their big city, 
small-town, or suburban surroundings, were re- 
sponding quite differently from their neighbors. 

The third external factor was income. Distri- 
buting the returns by $500 brackets of reported 
income, the sample indicated that only the very 
lowest (below $3,000 annually) and the very 
highest (above $8,500) seemed to be reacting to 
their income status. Democratic percentages in- 
creased steadily up the income ladder until 
$7,500. This is considerably higher than the 
point where income is said to affect party pref- 
erence in the general electorate. 

The fourth factor involved a correlation of 
voting behavior and age. All age groups in all 
three elections, save the 26-30 in 1948 and the 
51-60 in 1952, gave a Democratic plurality. The 
over-all picture was that only the youngest group 
unstable, increased age meant increased 
Democratic Party return, and finally when 
placed on a graph, all age groups tended to fluc- 
tuate together. Since the youngest groups were 
the newest to the academic ranks, the factor of 
age seemed, in contrast to the general electorate, 
to be irrelevant to party preference for college 
professors. 

The fifth factor was the Negro vote. In 1948, 
the 41 Negro respondents in the sample had a 
one per cent greater attachment to the Demo- 
cratic Party than did academics as a whole. By 
1952 the preference for Stevenson exceeded the 
academic sample by 10 percentage points, reach- 
ing 64.2%. The final 1956 tabulations, however, 
showed a decided drop in the Democratic per- 
centage to 51%, or approximately the 1948 level. 
This pyramid pattern was consistent with the 
voting pattern of the Negro population in 
general. 

The final external factor considered was re- 
ligious afhliation. As this factor provided the 
most pronounced cleavage within the academic 
ranks, the composite figures are reproduced in 
the table below. 
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TABLE 1 
Distribution of Academic Vote 


1956 
Cath. Prot. Jew. 
39.7 53.3 92.0 


1952 
Coth. Prot. Jew. 
31.3 48.5 88.9 
65.7 508 65 60.3 45.8 5.6 
A 37 See. eae & 
Ae eee 


1948 
Cath, Prot. Jew. 
50.0 49.0 54,2 
43.3 45.2 4.3 

5.0 27298 15 
Coat Ns AS 


Democrats 
Republicans 
Progressives 
Other 





Three tendencies emerge from an examination 
of the Catholic college professor's vote. First, 
there was a 21% shift from a Democratic inclina- 
tion in 1948 to a decided preference for Eisen- 
hower in 1952. Second, the third party vote, 
small to begin with, disappeared by 1956. Fin- 
ally, the 1956 election brought a slight recovery 
for the Democratic Party. Comparison with the 
Catholic vote in the general population is made 
somewhat difficult because of the disputed nature 
of the so-called Catholic vote.2 The Elmira 
Study reports that the Catholics voted for the 
Democratic Party in 1940 and 1944 at about an 
85% level, but that in 1948 this vote dropped to 
about 65%%.° The 1952 vote by Catholics for the 
Democratic Party, according to “Memorandum 
X,” was 47%, the majority being in favor of 
President Eisenhower.‘ As there is general agree- 
ment about a slight recovery by the Democrats 
among Catholics during 1956, it appears that 
Catholic college professors seem to be in line 
with the Catholic voter in the general electorate. 


In examining the Protestant vote, note that it 
shifted from about the percentage of the Tru- 
man national victory in 1948 to a little short of 
the Eisenhower victory in 1952. In 1956, how- 
ever, Protestant academics split with their re- 
ligious counterparts in the general electorate and 
returned to the Democratic column. 


The role of religious affiliation seemed most 
pronounced among the 121 in the academic 
group who gave their religion as Jewish. This 
group had a far greater attachment to the Dem- 
ocratic Party than any other. This fact is dram- 
atized when the Jewish academics’ vote for the 
Republican Party is observed. While the Cath- 
olic and Protestant college professors were reg- 
istering a 43% and 45% return for Thomas 
Dewey in 1948, the corresponding percentage 
among Jewish academics was less than five per 
cent. This remarkably small percentage remains 
almost constant over the three elections. A sec- 
ond striking difference about this sub-group is 
the size of the third party vote in 1948. Alto- 
gether this vote amounted to more than 40% as 
against six per cent and seven per cent for the 
Protestants and Catholics, respectively. In look- 
ing at the third party and Democratic Party re 
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turns together, one notes that the Democratic 
Party received the dissipated third party vote in 
1952 and 1956. 

In summarizing these six external factors, we 
see that the trend of the academic vote is dis- 
tinguishable trom that of the general population 
in four instances. First, there is less of a sectional 
bias in party preference. This fact may be mod- 
ulated by the tendency for academics to change 
their place of residency more frequently than 
the general population. Second, the urban-sub- 
urban-small town continuum reflects a pattern 
somewhat different from the general population. 
his, too, must be adjusted in view of the great- 
er likelihood that college professors are from 
urban families. Third, the income pattern of 
the college professor seems to suggest a certain 
distinctiveness, even taken of 
the fact that the income range is relatively nar- 
Fourth, the age factor distinguishes the 
academics from the general electorate. 


when account ts 


row. 


The two external factors of race and religion 
require an additional word. The Negro, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish professors evidence a pattern 
quite distinct from the academic group and 
more in keeping with trends among their respec- 
tive religious and racial counterparts. 

The second class of factors examined were re- 
lated directly to the academic vocation: position 
in the academic hierarchy and substantive teach- 
ing field. When the questionnaires were distri- 
buted by academic rank, only the instructors 
were distinguishable. These instructors, generally 
the most recent additions to the academic ranks, 
showed a somewhat greater fluctuation, although 
they, too, were in the Democratic column. 

When the returns were distributed according 
to the following substantive fields—Natural Sci- 
ence, Social Science, Humanities, Education, and 
Business—additional sub-groupings appeared. 
The Social Science and Humanities divisions 
presented a pattern quite like the academics as 
a whole. The vote was Democratic and increas- 
ingly so for each succeeding election. The Nat- 
ural Science, Education, and Business divisions, 
on the contrary, tended to fluctuate together and 
presented a Republican Party return for- all 
three elections. 

Several conclusions follow from this voting be- 
havior survey of a segment of America’s college 

* U. S$. News and World Report, Aug. 10, 1957, pp. 
12-46; Aug. 17, 1956, pp. 132-135. 

* B. R. Berelson, P. F. Lazarsfeld, and W. N. McPhee, 
“Voting, A Study of Opinion Formation in a Presidential 
a (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), 
». OY. 
od “Memorandum X” was an unsigned confidential sur- 


vey which suggested that a Catholic should be included 
on the 1956 Democratic ticket. 
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professors. Considered as a whole, college pro- 
fessors seem to be a group distinguishable from 
the general population; college professors who 
are Catholic, Jewish, or Negro seem to be more 
inclined to follow racial or religious group pat- 
terns; and within the academic group there is a 
fairly distinct sub-group of professors in the Nat- 


BRAMELD AND 


Rosen: B. NoORpDBERG (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Feb. 1, 1958) takes with Theodore Bra- 
meld’s analysis of Perennialism as depicted in 
“Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspec- 
tive.” He states, “Philosophy has its rules but the 
Reconstructionists seldom follow them.” Such a 
statement brings forth the relevant question: 
Whose rules? 


He cites a particular passage from Brameld 


issue 


as proof that the ‘latter rejects a belief in the 
supernatural and adds, “The passage 
that Faith is misguided. This cannot be if 
Faith is anchored in Revelation God 
Who can neithe nor be deceived.” I 
becomes pointless to argue such a dogma. But 
it is worth noting that there are plenty of reput 
able philosophers who do not accept a priori 
Revelation as the foundation of philosophy. 
Brameld is accused of misrepresenting Per- 
ennialists “. . . because of not really understand- 
ing their views.” Certainly this kind of disputa- 
tion is as old as the hills. It has been common- 
place for those whose philosophies have been 


assumes 


irom a 


deceive 


challenged to answer with some such statement 
as, “The opposition does not understand us.” 
Perhaps Nordberg is correct. It is also possible 
that Brameld well understands Perennialism and 
rejects it precisely because he does understand 
it. 

I have taught philosophy of education and 
am pleased to say that those of my students who 
transferred from Catholic colleges were well 
grounded in the methods of logic and the ter- 
minology of philosophy. It was a pleasure to 
have them in my classes. This, however, cannot 
obscure the fact that the accepted Catholic ap- 
proach is founded upon what many thinkers 
consider an unproven assumption of Revelation 
and Faith as the basis of belief. 

Those like myself, who are followers of the 
Dewey tradition, while not necessarily (be it 
noted!) rejecting the notion of a Supreme Being, 
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ural Sciences, Education, and Business divisions 
who also deviate in their voting pattern from 
the academic norm. It is this last factor that re- 
mains the most intriguing. Future studies might 
well explore more thoroughly the relationship 
between the subject matter and values peculiar 
to an academic discipline and party preference. 


-CORRESPONDEN 


PERENNIALISM 


find it difficult to base our reasoning upon as- 
sumptions. We prefer the empirical approach as 
consistent with the scientific method applied to 
problems of today’s world. 

Nordberg makes the charge, “Reconstruction- 
ism and its parent-philosophy, Instrumentalism, 
have been characterized from the first by ex- 
tremes of vagueness and ambiguity.” Such a 
statement is itself an extreme one. Apparently, 
if a person agrees with a viewpoint, it is “clear 
and logical,” but if he disagrees, it then becomes 
“ambiguous’’! I have found Dewey's writings to 
be clear, lucid, and logical, and the same applies 
to Brameld’s works. 

Nordberg says, “Reconstructionism is apolo- 
getics in that it starts with a kind of socio-politi- 
cal order taken as a self-evident good.” Whether 
Reconstructionism is apologetics depends upon 
one’s opinion of it. Brameld has as much logical 
justification for using the new society as a point 
of departure as Nordberg has to begin with Faith 
and Revelation. 

I doubt if there ever could be a meeting 
ground between a Nordberg and a Brameld. 
Nordberg winds up by saying, “The ultimate 
source of all authority, for the Thomist, is God. 
... The Thomistic system is perennial. . . . Re- 
constructionism is already on the way out.” Are 
we to take this seriously, or is it merely a polemic 
founded upon wishful thinking? 

Brameld fas made Reconstructionism under- 
standable and he has assisted in its evolution. If 
the philosophy with which he has identified him- 
self seems, at times, out of place in the United 
States, it should be observed by comparison that 
social reconstruction in other parts of the world 
is growing by leaps and bounds. Contrary to the 
assertion of Nordberg, Reconstructionism is only 
getting a good start. 

WituiaM H. FisHer 
Superintendent of Schools 
Las Vegas, N. M. 
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Is There a Teachers’ Pogrom? 


Grorce D. Sropparp’s article, “The Issues that 
Divide Us” (Schoo. AND Society, May 24, 
1958), contained a sentence which stunned me. 
I am disturbed by the implications of this sen- 
tence and feel that sharp attention should be 
called to it. I refer specifically to this statement: 


What the Jews were to the vengeful Nazis, the teach- 
ers are now in the United States to a powerful 
clique that guessed wrong. 


Can a man of Mr. Stoddard’s stature and 
standing really believe this? Does he genuinely 
consider that we are on the verge of an “educa- 
tional pogrom’? In his opinion, has our society 
come to the point where Belsens and Dachaus, 
even metaphorically, await our teachers? Would 
he want to identify this “powerful clique”? If he 
is in earnest, if he believes or knows that lines 
have been drawn and vengeance has been sworn, 
if he is a responsible citizen and educator, would 
his sense of duty not dictate that he identify 
this Gestapo-like group that has arisen to at- 
tempt the destruction of those who constitute 
the foundation of democratic education in our 
country? 


I am slightly inclined to believe that Mr. 


EVENTS 


Stoddard himself is indulging in phrases more 
susceptible of arousing new hates than of mend- 
ing fences and promoting the welfare of educa- 
tion and thereby that of the country. I am a 
teacher, but I feel no vengeful Nazi at my 
throat; I know hundreds of teachers, and I have 
no sense of the existence of a clique which, hav- 
ing guessed wrong, is vowed to their annihila- 
tion. What has made such words flow from Mr. 
Stoddard’s pen? Was it, venom? Does he feel 
threatened? 

In an article which is otherwise rather com- 
mendable and satisfying it is quite disappoint- 
ing to find a reckless statement like that quoted 
from a man whose contribution to American 
education has been so important. Though the 
increased criticism of schools in the past several 
months may have been all too frequently unin- 
formed and even irresponsible, criticism itself is 
vital to our education, and it will not be tem- 
pered or corrected by emotion-laden rejoinders. 

Ceci. G. 
Dean 


TAYLOR 


College of Arts and Sctences 
Louisiana State University 


Speaking Up Against Segregation 


Tue struccre to perpetuate segregated schools in 
the South has become more intense. Acts of violence 
have taken place, as in Clinton, Tenn. Public schools 
have been closed in Little Rock, in Charlottesville, 
Va., and elsewhere. The accepted standards of what 
constitutes a good school building, appropriate 
school equipment, and acceptable teaching ability 
have been flouted by those who organized schools 
overnight. Individuals, after having steadfastly op- 
posed a church-state combination in education, now 
clamor for state aid to church schools in order to 
evade racial integration. 

Why do educators in the North and South con- 
tinue to be silent? Do they not appear to counten- 
ance, by their silence, the segregationists’ acts of 
evasion, subterfuge, and nullification, and their atti- 
tudes of contempt and defiance toward the decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court and other Federal courts? 
The segregationists not only are committing scho- 
lastic sabotage, but they are helping spread prejudice 
in all directions. Racial bigotry breeds religious, 
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ethnic, and other types of intolerance. Recent bomb- 
ings of synagogues and churches must necessarily be 
related to the racial tension in the country. 

The Supreme Court, in its unanimous decision of 
Sept. 29, 1958, stated its ringing conviction that “the 
constitutional rights of children not to be discrim- 
inated against in school admission on grounds of 
race or color can neither be nullified opent!y 
and directly by state legislators or state executive or 
judicial officers, nor nullified indirectly by them 
through evasive schemes for segregation. . The 
voices of U.S. Attorney-General William P. Rogers, 
Editor Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Constitution, 
and North Carolina State Attorney-General Malcolm 
\. Seawell have been recently heard to a similar 
effect. 

The northern and the southern 
subjects and levels are observing the decline and 
fall of the public-school system and of public 
morality. Why have they not spoken up? 

WILLIAM W. BrickMAN 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARLY 
CONGRESSES IN THE U.S. 

Tue American Councit of Learned Societies an- 
nounced this past spring a grant of $500,000 from 
Foundation for a program. to encourage 
meet in the 


the Ford 
international 
United States. 
manities and the social sciences will be supported by 
these funds over a period of five to 10 years. The 
grant will be administered by the ACLS in co-opera- 
with the Social Research Council. Al- 
most no international scholarly congresses have been 
held in the United States since World War II. 


scholarly congresses to 


International congresses in the hu- 


tion Science 


In announcing the grant, Dr. Frederick Burkhardt, 


president, American Council of Learned Societies, 


stressed its significance in international cultural re- 
lations: “Scholars throughout the world want to meet 
in the United States, but American scholarly societies 


have the funds to defray the cost of such 
Unlike 


have no access to public funds traditionally available 


do not 


meetings. their counterparts abroad, they 


for cultural purposes.”’ 


Selections under the grant will be restricted to 
5 


broadly significant multi-national conferences which 
have the ofhcial sponsorship of a constituent society 
ACLS or the SSRC. 


scholarly include the 


member of the Between them, 


the two councils (\merican 


branches of practically all of the international pro- 


Outstanding 
Aolt 


aud 
Drgdeu 
Gooke 
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fessional societies in the humanities and the social 
sciences. The major part of the fund will be used to 
defray travel costs of foreign scholars to the confer- 
ences. 

Among leading international scholarly associations 
which hold world congresses every three to five years 
to review developments in their fields of research are 
the following: Federation for Modern Languages 
and Literatures, International Political Science Asso- 
ciation, International of Societies for 
Philosophy, International Committee for Historical 
Committee of 


Federation 
Sciences, International Permanent 
Linguists, International Economics Association, In- 
ternational Committee for the History of Art, Inter- 
national Sociological Association, and International 
Federation of Associations for Classical Studies. 

In addition to such regular congresses, the grant 
also will make possible the support of interdiscipli- 
nary meetings concerned with specific problems or 
themes of interest to international scholarship. 


A SABBATICAL ON FULL SALARY 
Dickinson COLLEGE put into effect, July 1, a type 
of sabbatical leave for the faculty which provides 
leave of absence 10 years with full 
salary. The “Refresher Year,” as the program. is 
known, may be granted to any faculty member who 
has served the college for 10 years and who, by 


a year's every 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SCIENCE AND 
HOW TO TEACH IT, REVISED 
By Glenn O. Blough, Julius Schwartz, and Albert J. Huggett 


MODERN METHODS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, REVISED 


By Jean D. Grambs, William J. lverson, and 
Frankiin K. Patterson 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN: 
A DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 


By Elizabeth Halsey and Lorena Porter 


UNDERSTANDING AND TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By E. T. McSwain and Ralph J. Cooke 


HENRY HOLT AND CO. 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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reason of age, may be expected to have two or more 
years to serve upon expiration of the leave. It is 
available to all members who have not been ‘on 
leave during the preceding 10 years. A teacher may 
defer his Refresher Year without losing his right to 
request it. 

The program, which is intended to increase the 
teaching effectiveness of a faculty member and his 
usefulness to the college, provides that the applicant 
must present to the president of the college an ac- 
ceptable plan of study, travel, or research covering 
the projected year and give a report of his activities 
upon his return. The executive committee of the 
board ef trustees adopted the plan upon the recom- 
mendation of Pres. William W. Edel, who devised it. 

Faculty members were polled to find out whether 
they preferred the usual sabbatical. pregram with 
leave every seventh year at half salary or the Re- 
fresher Plan with 10-year cycle and full pay. The 
latter was preferred unanimously, Dr. Edel reported. 


BANK STREET COLLEGE STUDY 

OF CHILDREN’S MENTAL HEALTH 
A $1,000,000 grant to develop a program which 
will assist schools in promoting the mental health 
of America’s children has been awarded to Bank 
Street College of Education, New York City, by the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Bank Street 
College is a graduate school and research center 
which, for many years, has specialized in studies re- 
lating to the education of children through the ele- 
mentary grades. According to John H. Niemeyer, 


president of the college. 


The focus of the new research will be on normal 
children in public, private, and parochial schools. 
Teachers of course have a crucial role in promoting 
mental health.in. the schools. Since the data will be 
gathered largely from observations and experimental 
projects in elementary grade classrooms, the cooperation 
of schools in selected geographical areas will be essential. 
Discussions looking to joint participation in this study 
are already .under way. 

This will be the first comprehensive attempt to study 
all aspects of the school in relation to the development 
of the normal child. Under the Bank Street plan of 
study, cooperating schools will participate actively in 
this project in order to ¢liminate the gap which has so 
often separated educational rescarchers from school 
officials charged with the responsibility for day-to-day 
operation. Findings will be put into practice as an in- 
tegral part of the total plan: 

Our schools have a unique opportunity to help de- 
velop the kind of personality which can cope with the 
rapid technological changes which have resulted in 
many new ways of living and the anxiety-provoking 
tensions of our present world. Such persons can live fully 
and competently in a complex free society without re- 
sorting to extremes of conformity, alienation, or re- 
bellion. 


COLLEGE SCIENCE COURSES FOR 
GIFTED SECONDARY PUPILS 


A NEw series of college-level courses in science for 
gifted high-school students was announced June 10 
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by Columbia University’s School of Engineering. 

The Science Honors Program will bring 60  se- 
lected young students from schools around New York 
City to the Columbia campus on Saturdays—in the 
mornings for classes and in the afternoons for con- 
ference work in modern mathematical, physical, 
chemical, and engineering subjects. The students will 
be chosen from nominations made by their high 
schools. Under the direction of the Columbia-spon- 
sored Joint Program for Technical Education, the 
classes will be taught by the university's faculty as a 
contribution to the enrichment of high-school educa- 
tion, Dean John R. Dunning of the Engineering 
School explained. They will be free of charge to stu- 
dents and will constitute a pilot program not only 
to demonstrate how far and how fast science educa- 
tion can take pupils at this level, but also to explore 
new teaching techniques. 

“Educators today are very concerned about the lack of 
opportunities for gifted students in every field to work 
at the highest ievel of their talents,” Dean Dunning 
said. “The trouble is that many school systems simply 
cannot staff or equip the kind of advanced classes in 
science which bright students are demanding. We are 
going to make it possible for these youngsters to get the 
kind of education they want when they are ready to 
take it, not when our sadly overburdened secondary- 
school systems are ready to give it. We underestimate our 
youth. Many of them are quite ready to do fairly soph- 
isticated work in chemistry, mathematics, and applied 
physics. We believe, too, that the content of many sci- 
ence courses in high schools is obsolete—they have 
stayed still for a generation or two while the frontiers 
of science have been rapidly moving forward. We are 
going to introduce these able young people, both boys 
and girls, to the growing edge of modern science.” 

The Joint Program for Technical Education was 
established in 1956 by the Columbia School of En- 
gineering with funds supplied by the Hebrew Tech- 
nical Institute of New York, which for more than 
70 years has. been sponsoring educational work in 
vocational and technical fields. The institute has 
made an additional grant of $25,000 to staff and 
equip the new Science Honors Program, which will 
include educational and career counseling for the 
students and their parents and which will invite 
science teachers from the participating schools to 
observe. 

The Science Honors Program will be administered 
by a committee under the chairmanship of Prof. 
John A. Hagman, architect and member of the En- 
gineering faculty, and will be advised by a board 
which includes: Dr. Paul F. Brandwein, distinguished 
educational consultant and author of the pioneer 
work, “The Gifted Student as Future Scientist”; 
Wesley J. Hennessy, associate dean, School of En- 
gineering; Dr. Margaret Mead, anthropologist, Col- 
umbia professor, author of “Coming of Age in 
Samoa,” and co-author of recent studies of the image 
of the scientist among high-school students; Harold 
Zuckerman, co-ordinator of College Guidance in the 
New York City Board of Education; and Donald 
Barr, director of the Joint Program. 
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More than 60 upperclassmen are tutoring [resh- 
man engineering students in mathematics and physics 
at Cornell University. The tutoring program, under 
which needy freshmen can obtain help five nights a 
week, was launched last fall on a trial basis and serves 
to give the tutors themselves a new grasp of subject mate- 
rial and, at the same time, permits them to get a feeling 
for teaching . . . Soviet research on crystals and stars 
will be made available to US. scientists through English 
translations of Astronomical Journal, Russia's most au- 
thoritative journal on astronomy and crystallography. The 
American Institute of Physics will publish the transla- 
tions on a bimonthly schedule .. . For his book, “The 
Challenge of Soviet Education” ' (McGraw-Hill), which 
was “adjudged the most distinguished book of 1957 in 
contemporary problems and affairs,” George S. Counts 
has received a $5,000 award from the American Library 
Association. The award was made possible by a grant 
from the Fund for the Republic 


NEW POSTS... 

Francis H. Horn was inaugurated last month as the 
sixth president, University of Rhode Island . . . Charles 
J. Armstrong, president, Pacific University (Forest Grove 
Ore.), named president, University of Nevada .-Harold 
W. Stoke, dean, Graduate School of Arts and Science, 
New York University, is now president, Queens ‘College 
(Flushing, N. Y.) . . . Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president, 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., and vice-presi- 
dent, board of trustees, Wesleyan University, appointed 


the first chancellor of the new University of Hartford 


two new texts... 


(Conn.), effective Jan. 1, 1959 .. . McCrea Hazlett, dean 
of students, College of Arts and Science, University of 
Rochester (N. Y.), named dean of the college. 

John U. Monro and Robert B. Watson appointed 
deans, Harvard College and of students, respectively, 
effective Dec. 1. In addition, Paul H. Buck will become 
the first Carl H. Pforzheimer University Professor at 
Harvard University . . . University of Michigan appoint- 
ments: Robert R. White, associate dean, Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies; and assistant pro- 
fessors—Eugene W. Troth (music education) and Morris 
Bornstein (economics) . . . At Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University: Kenneth H. Beesley, assistant provost and 
registrar; and Harry R. Wilson, head, department of 
music George W. Hibbitt, associate professor of 
speech, Columbia College, named associate dean he 
Frank C. Abbott appointed assistant dean, Bucknell 
University (Lewisburg, Pa.). 

Appointments at Illinois State Normal University 
(Normal): Eric H. Johnson, administrative assistant to 
the president; Harold R. Phelps, director, division of 
special education; Robert O. Rilett, head, department of 
biological science; and associate professors—Walter H. 
Friedhoff (education) and H. Earle Reese (business edu- 
cation) . . . Lydia A. Duggins named director, Reading 
Laboratory, University of Bridgeport (Conn.) . .. Arthur 
D. Raybin appointed director of public information, 
Wheaton College (Norton, Mass.) William P. 
Dommermuth is now director of special programs, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
. . Russell T. Sharpe has resigned as president, 
Monticello College (Alton, IIL), to become president, 
Golden Gate College of San Francisco. G. Duncan 
Wimpress, former assistant to the president Colorado 
School of Mines, elected to head Monticello. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Dorothy Rogers 


Dynamic and practical in approach, this new book will assist elementary school 


teachers and teachers in training to acquire an adequate philosophy and under- 
standing of sound mental health and to learn how to incorporate mental health 


principles in all phases of the educative process. 


197 pages 


1957 


COUNSELING FOR PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


In Schools and Colleges 
Fred McKinney 
Designed for an introductory course, COUNSELING FOR PERSONAL AD 
JUSTMENT concentrates on the principles and techniques common to all 
effective counseling, and offers a skillful combination of theory and practice, 


including sixty authentic case studies. 
584 pages 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


by ROBERT M. W. TRAVERS, University of Utah 


Reflecting the author's experience as a research worker, teacher and ad- 
ministrator, this book emphasizes the role of theory in the development 
of research afid in educational planning. A detailed demonstration of the 
planning and execution of a research project is included. 

Published November 1958 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE SPRING OF 1959 


AN INTRODUCTION 10 EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Third Edition 
by HARRY J]. BAKER, Detroit Public Schools; College of Education, 


Wayne State University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, rourcn Edition 


by RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University 


LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by MARGARET C. McKIM, CARL W. HANSON, AND WILLIAM 
L. CARTER; Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


by JOHN J] AROLIMEK, San Diego State College 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 


by LEONARD H. CLARK and IRVING S. STARR, Hillyer College 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 


by CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, School of Education, University of 


Connecticut 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by RALPH L. POUNDS, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, and 
JAMES R. BRYNER, Superintendent, Norta College Hill City Schools, 


Cincinnati 


She Macmtllan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





